II
BEOWULF AND THE 'HEROIC AGE3 IN
ENGLAND
THERE are certain places, the importance of which in certain
ages we all recognize. We should like to know more of the
Athens of Socrates or the Rome of Horace, of Assisi in the days
of St Francis, or of Florence in the days of Dante: we would
give much to have a vision of that London in the suburbs of
which Marlowe was stabbed, or of that earlier London down
the streets of which Long Will stalked, loath to reverence
lords and ladies', and where Chaucer, with no such scruples,
saw his townsmen greet
Those who in vineyards of Poictou withstood
The glittering horror of the steel-topped wood.
But many people are slow to recognize Anglo-Saxon England,
in the generations following the conversion of the English to
Christianity, as one of these ages of wonder, periods without
which the world would not be the world we know. Yet it is
a period which it is vital for us to try and understand, if we
are to follow either our national history or that of Western
Europe as a whole.
Of this period the two great monuments are Beowulf and the
Ecclesiastical History of Bede. Bede was a child when the con-
version of England was completed on the Sussex coast, and his
life accordingly falls in the first two generations of a completely
Christian England. Beowulf is more difficult to date and to
place exactly. But the combination of Christian elements with
the manners of a still vividly remembered heathendom supports
other pieces of evidence and places the poem (in the form in
which we now have it) in the early ages of Christian England.
Elsewhere in the West the Seventh Century and the early
Eighth formed the darkest period of the Dark Ages; but in the
British Isles this age was one of learning and enlightenment.
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